TED COHEN 


THE FACTS OF NARRATIVE: 
A RESPONSE TO NELSON GOODMAN 


This paper is typical of Professor Goodman’s work. It is a spare and 
elegant development in the project of Languages of Art. Typically, 
his conception of narrative is concise, compressed, and powerful, 
with much left unsaid or presupposed from his earlier work. As 
faithful commentator I shall attempt to elucidate this text by asking its 
author a few leading questions. To do that I need another text, a 
literary one, which you will follow easily if you know that the 
speaker, Anna, is the mother, Janet is her young daughter, and Marie 
is a friend of Janet’s. 


Janet says, tell me a story. “There was once a little girl called Janet,” I begin, and she 
smiles with pleasure. I tell how this little girl went to school on a rainy day, did lessons, 
played with the other children, quarrelled with her friend... . “No, mummy, I didn’t, that 
was yesterday. I love Marie for ever and ever.” So I change the story so that Janet 
loves Marie for ever and ever. Janet eats dreamily, conveying her spoon back and forth 
to her mouth, listening while I create her day, give it form. I watch her, seeing Anna 
watch Janet. Next door the baby is crying. Again the feeling of continuity, of gay 
intimacy, starts, and I finish the story: “And then Janet had a lovely supper of spinach 
and eggs and apples with cream and the baby next door cried a little, and then it 
stopped crying and went to sleep, and Janet cleaned her teeth and went to sleep.” I take 
the tray and Janet says: “Do I have to clean my teeth?” “Of course, it’s in the story.” 
She slides her feet over the edge of the bed, into her slippers, goes like a sleep-walker 
to the basin, cleans her teeth, comes back. 


Within this passage is an intriguing illustration of the complex ways 
in which occurrence and telling can be fit to one another. It is a 
corrective to the easy assumption that the burden always is with the 
telling, that the narrative must be made to fit the independent reality it 
narrates. 

In the passage two failures of fit are threatened. (1) In Anna’s 
narrative Janet goes to school on a rainy day... and quarrels with her 
friend Marie. But Janet says no, she loves Marie for ever and ever. (2) 
Janet seems bent on avoiding tooth-brushing, but in Anna’s narrative 
Janet cleans her teeth, then goes to bed. 
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Janet’s day and Anna’s narration of it are reconciled: both threats 
are met, but the order of adjustment is reversed. About the quarrel 
with Marie: “So I change the story so that Janet loves Marie for ever 
and ever.” About the tooth-brushing: “Do I have to clean my teeth?’ 
‘Of course, it’s in the story.’ She slides her feet over the edge of the 
bed, into her slippers, goes like a sleep-walker to the basin, cleans her 
teeth, comes back.” You see the reversal: the story is fit to Marie, the 
tooth-brushing is fit to the story. 

There is a difference. The telling of the story comes after the 
quarrel with Marie but before the tooth-brushing. And there is ano- 
ther difference, one between this whole passage and the one with 
which Nelson began —the newspaper report of Excalibur’s race. This 
passage about Anna and Janet is itself a piece of fiction. It is from 
The Golden Notebook by Doris Lessing. The narrative I’ve been 
talking about, Anna’s story, as well as the correspondent occurrence, 
Janet’s day, are themselves within a larger narrative, Lessing’s book. 
And that larger narrative is fictional, it is not a report in the way 
Nelson’s (purported) story from the sports pages is. 

These differences suggest (all too easily) two constraints on nar- 
ration, or upon narrative accuracy. These are, perhaps, two aspects of 
the same constraint. The first is that fictional narration is absolutely 
free but reportorial narration, like the telling of Excalibur, must 
conform to the pre-given facts on pain of failing to narrate those facts 
at all. The second is that narrative is bound by the past. Anna must 
change her story about Marie because the facts about the putative 
quarrel are already in, while she can stick hopefully to the story about 
the teeth because it remains to be seen whether Janet will brush. 

I suspect that neither of these constraints is absolutely decisive, 
and this is what I would like Nelson to speak about. A central tenet of 
Goodman metaphysics is that there is no such thing as the way the 
world is, independent of the ways we can make it. If narrative is one 
kind (or many kinds) of ‘‘worldmaking”, then the world waits on 
narrative as much as narrative follows the world. Is that right? 

I will raise another topic, or theme, which Nelson may well be less 
interested in; but I’d like to broach it anyway. It seems to me that 
very many people, perhaps all of us, engage ourselves a great deal in 
narration. We don’t much write this down or make pictures to exhibit 
it; we do it mostly to ourselves. What we do is narrate the world for 
ourselves. Most pervasively, I think, a person narrates his own life, 
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that is, tells himself about himself. How, and why, does one do that? 
Wittgenstein says, 


Don't take it as a matter of course, but as a remarkable fact, that pictures and fictitious 
narratives give us pleasure, occupy our minds. (Philosophical Investigations, I, 524.) 


Yes, by all means, let’s be surprised by the fact that fictional narrative 
engages us. But here, I think, Wittgenstein has missed the depth of 
the point he has, for it’s at least as remarkable that we engage in this 
reportorial narrative, telling ourselves our own stories. Why do we do 
that? Lessing has the deep point. In that passage she says, 


Janet eats dreamily, conveying her spoon back and forth to her mouth, listening while I 
create her day, give it form. 


It takes no great literary skill to see that in The Golden Notebook 
itself, the narrative from which this interior narrative-and-commentary 
is taken, Lessing is herself creating her own day, giving it form. Is it 
to create a day, or a life, by narrating it? That is a strong formulation, 
but it won’t itself give pause to a philosopher who thinks that the world 
itself must be made. The more timid may rest with saying that the 
narration gives sense to what it narrates, that it is by telling myself 
my story that I make sense of me: it’s how I connect my past with my 
present and succeed in relating both to the future. My narrative of the 
future embodies my plans, intentions, expectations, and hopes. And 
these are.connected to what I take to be the leading themes of my 
past, as I narrate them. Can I alter my past by retelling it? I can at” 
least do this: I can make major revisions by bringing into my 
retrospective narration episodes and emphases previously left out or 
even forgotten, and I can suppress to the point of elimination items 
which once figured prominently. And I will make these changes, often, 
because of what turns up in the future. My story of myself is 
continuously under revision, and I fiddle with both the prospective 
and retrospective chapters, allowing each to influence the other. I am 
trying to understand myself by rendering me in perspicuous narrative. 
And if this legend of my own life is replete with departures from 
simple temporal ordering, with events grouped, emphasized (or de- 
emphasized) in order to promote psychological, mythic, tragic, comic, 
and messianic perspicuity, so much the better. Nelson says these aims 
are not antithetic to narration. My song of myself will be an exposi- 
tion as well as a narrative, a story which is a study. 
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Every person his own Proust, is that it? Well, why not? The idea 
will seem less far-fetched as soon as we agree that the difference 
between fictional and factual narrative is not so great. Why are we 
interested in a fictional narrative? Why do we bother reading the story 
of Achilles, or Stephen Daedalus, or Tom Jones, or Moses Herzog, or 
the Moses in the Bible, or Doris Lessing’s character Anna? For much 
the same reasons we would bother learning anyone’s story, the story 
of any actual person. A key to discovering those reasons must be first 
to note why we are concerned with narrations of ourselves. 

Perhaps every-person-his-own-Proust is not apt. We live in the age 
of the movies. It was a relief to my worries about my mental stability 
when I learned that I’m not the only one who frequently finds himself 
thinking of himself as being in a movie. I think I conceive of myself 
as narrator, as my own Alfred Hitchcock. Thus I hope to surprise 
myself. 

I hope that Nelson will reply, saying something about how telling 
and occurrence are fit to one another. If he doesn’t, if he refuses to fit 
himself to this prospectus, then I will go back and alter my remarks 
until there is a fit. 
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